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Studies in Philology 



Volume XIX July, 1922 Number 3 



RECENT LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE 



NOTE: — The following bibliography endeavors to include: (1) all books 
and articles of scholarly interest and the more important book reviews 
which appeared in the year ending January 1, 1922; (2) all noteworthy 
books which appeared in 1920 but which were not included in the " Becent 
Literature " sections of Studies for April, 1920, and July, 1921. Thanks 
are due to Professors Oliver Towles and S. E. Leavitt for assistance in 
preparing Section VIII of the present bibliography and to "Professor 
Howard R. Huge, who contributed most of the Dante bibliography. 

Thobnton S. Graves. 

I. BlBLIOGEAPHICAL AND GENERAL WORKS 

Baskervill, Charles Read. Recent Works on Phases of the English 
Renaissance. Modern Philology, xvin, 168-176. 

Croll, Morris W. Attic Prose in the Seventeenth Century. Studies 
in Philology, xvm, 79-128. 

Gerould, James Thayer. Sources of English History of the Seven- 
teenth Century, 1608-1689. Research Publications (Biblio- 
graphy No. 1) of University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota, 1921. 

Greenlaw, Edwin. Recent Literature. Studies in Philology, xvm, 
362-375. 

Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, lvi (1920), pp. 
115-149. 

Lee, Sir Sidney. The Year's Work in English Studies, 1919-1920. 
Edited for the English Association by Sir Sidney Lee. 
Oxford University Press, 1921. 

Peers, E. Allison, and others. Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature, 1920. Compiled by Members of the Modern 
Humanities Research Association. Cambridge University 
Press, 1921. 

Thompson, E. N. S. Mysticism in Seventeenth-Century English 
Literature. Studies in Philology, xvm, 170-231. 
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II. The Drama and the Stage 

Allen, Morse S. The Satire of John Marston. Princeton Uni- 
versity Dissertation. Columbus, Ohio. T. J. Heer Printing 
Co., 1920. 

Bald, R. C. Cyril Tourneur's ' Atheist's Tragedy,' Act IV, sc. i. 
Modern Language Review, xvi, 324. 

Boas, F. S. The Authorship of Fedele and Fortunio. London 
Times Literary Supplement, May 5, 1921, p. 292. Dis- 
cussion by W. W. Greg, ibid., May 12, 1921, p. 308. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. The Women of Middleton and Webster. 
Sewanee Review, xxix, 14-29. 

Brandl, Alois. Kyd an den Privy Council uber Marlowe. Archiv 
fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 
142 (New Series 42), 257. 

Reprint of Kyd's letter printed by F. K. Brown in London Times 
Literary Supplement. 

Brett-Smith, H. F. B. (ed.). Oammer Curtons Needle. Percy 
Reprints No. 2. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1920. 

Carter, Henry Holland (ed.). Every Man in his Humour. By 
Ben Jonson. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sary. Pp. cv + 448. Yale Studies in English No. lii. 
Yale University Press, 1921. 

In his Preface, dated May 1, 1914, Dr. Carter makes the point that 
the present edition of Jonson's frequently printed play is sufficiently 
justified on the ground that it not only brings into the compass of a 
single volume the most important of the widely scattered information 
regarding the drama but prints together for the first time on opposite 
pages the texts of the first-quarto and first-folio versions. Whereas 
the objection may perhaps be raised that Dr. Carter's edition of 
Every Man in his Humour indicates an over-fondness for compilation 
at the expense of more original work, the editor has done a good 
deal more than merely accumulate the notes and opinions of other 
men. The 1601 quarto version of the play, owned by Mr. W. A. White 
of New York, the basis of the quarto text of the present edition, has 
been carefully collated with another quarto owned by the same 
gentleman and with the editions of Cunningham, Grabau, and Bang, 
based on quartos in the Bodleian Library and the British Museum. 
The results have been carefully tabulated in an extensive introduction, 
which also contains a discussion of the numerous editions of the 1616 
folio text, a detailed comparison of the first-quarto and first-folio 
versions of the play, a rather unsatisfactory treatment of the complex 
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question of the date of composition, a short stage history of the 
drama, a pleasing discussion of the influence of the classics upon 
Jonson's play, and a critical estimate of the production. The texts 
of the first quarto and first folio are conveniently printed on opposite 
pages with adequate textual notes at the bottom of each page. The 
text itself is followed by a hundred and fifty pages of explanatory 
notes, many of which are unnecessarily detailed, and a convenient 
glossary, a bibliography, and an index. 

The editor perhaps wisely refrains from discussing such compre- 
hensive subjects as the genesis of the humour-idea and the influence of 
Jonson's drama upon his contemporaries and successors. One wishes, 
however, that instead of spending so much energy on the preparation 
of explanatory notes the editor had gone more fully into the problem 
of date, instead of accepting substantially the conclusions of Nicholson. 
One wishes, too, that he had supplied us with more details regarding 
the stage history of the piece, instead of contenting himself with 
material found in Genest and Adams, or had attempted to improve 
upon Collier's conjecture regarding the " principall comedians " 
printed at the end of the folio and their connection with the acting 
of the play. In spite of the failure to grapple seriously with these 
dangerous but interesting problems, Dr. Carter's volume shows evidence 
of a large amount of labor, and deserves to be compared favorably 
with the other volumes in the very creditable edition of Jonson being 
done by the students of Professor Cook. 

Chew, Samuel C. Beaumont on Drunkenness. Modern Language 

Notes, xxxvi, 53-55. 
Clark, Arthur M. The Authorship of ' Appius and Virginia.' 

Modern Language Review, xvr, 1-17. 

An argument that play was plotted and written by Heywood as 
a companion piece to The Rape of Luereee. Play was later revised 
hastily by Webster, who did not relish the job imposed upon him by 
the company. 

De Perott, Joseph. Welsh Bits in the Tudor and Stuart Drama. 

Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 352-54. 
Flood, W. H. Grattan. The King's Players at Dunwich in 1607. 

London Times Literary Supplement, April 28, 1921, p. 276. 
The Site of the Globe Playhouse, Southwarh. With an Appendix 

by the Architect to the Council on the Architecture of the 

Building. Published by the London County Council. Pp. 

43. London, P. S. King and Son, 1921. 

The Preface to this very valuable brochure, signed by James Bird, 
Clerk of the Council, states that the collection and investigation of 
the evidence for determining the site of the Globe was done by Mr. 
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W. W. Braines. Mr. Braines hag done a thoroughly convincing job of 
exploding the theory advanced several years ago by Professor C. W. 
Wallace (cf. London Timet for October 2 and 4, 1909 and April 30 
and May 1, 1914) that the Globe playhouse was located, not on the 
south side of Park Street as indicated by the tablet placed on the 
wall of the brewery of Barclay, Perkins and Company, Limited, but 
on the north aide of the thoroughfare. By patient and ingenious 
examination of documents hitherto inaccessible to students, Mr. 
Braines shows conclusively that the plot of ground leased in 1598 by 
a syndicate composed of the two Burbages, Shakspere and others was 
to the south of Maid Lane (now Park Street) and consisted of 
property now occupied by Southwark Bridge Boad and the brewery 
of Barclay, Perkins and Company. In other words, the results of 
the investigation of the London County Council agree remarkably 
with the description of the site of the Globe given in 1795 by Concanan 
and Morgan in their History of Southwark. Mr. Braines refrains 
from attempting an exact location of the playhouse on a plot of 
ground with a 156-foot frontage. "The material," he writes (p. 34), 
" for determining its exact location, however, is so slight as to be 
practically negligible, and it has therefore not been considered advisa- 
ble, in an essay which has been based on ascertained facts, to deal with 
a, question which would have to be decided mainly as the result of 
considerations of a more or less hypothetical character." 

The Appendix, entitled " The Architecture of the First Globe 
Theatre," by G. Topham Forrest, Architect to the Council, offers 
nothing that is very new, unless it be his belief that the Globe was 
polygonal (sixteen-sided) instead of round and his placing the 
staircases to the galleries and tiring-house in projections — a feature 
suggested to him by the projections shown in the Hollar view (1647) 
of the Globe and Hope. The five pictures of his conjectural recon- 
struction of the famous playhouse from various points of view are 
interesting and well done, though they perhaps owe too much to the 
numerous recent " reconstructions " of the Fortune and other theatres. 
It is to be regretted that, probably under the influence of the De Witt 
sketch of the Swan and such modern reconstructions as those of 
Albright, the London Stage Society, and even Godfrey, Mr. Forrest 
has placed the " heavens " or cover to the projecting stage at such a 
low height as to obscure for those in the upper gallery all aotion on 
the balcony and rear stage. 

Gollancz, Sir Israel. Contemporary Lines to Heminge and Condell. 
London Times Literary Supplement, January 26, 1922, p. 
56. 

Graves, Thornton S. The Echo-Device. Modern Language Notes, 
xxxvi, 120-121. 

Graves, Thornton S. Some Allusions to Richard Tarleton. Mod- 
ern Philology, xviii, 493-96. 
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Graves, Thornton S. Notes on Puritanism and the Stage. Studies 

in Philology, xviii, 141-169. 
Greg, W. W. Bale's Kynge Johan. Modern Language Notes, 

xxxvi, 505 

Reply to Mrs. Le Boutillier's article listed below. 

Greg, W. W. ' Bengemenes Johnsones Share.' Modern Language 
Review, xvi, 323. 

Reply to Thaler's argument (cf. below) that Jonson was a share- 
holder in Admiral's Company in July, 1597. 

Hillebrand, Harold N. Review of The Stonyhurst Pageants edited 
by Carleton Brown (Gottingen, 1920). Journal English 
and Germanic Philology, xx, 574-77. 

Hillebrand, Harold N. Review of Robert Withington's English 
Pageantry, Vol. I (Harvard University Press, 1918). Jour- 
nal English and Germanic Philology, xx, 118-24. 

Hills, W. N. The Shakesperian Stage. Oxford University Press, 
1921. 

Colored wall map (27x20) with an explanatory leaflet. 

Holthausen, F. Zu Everyman. Beiblatt zur Anglia, 42 (Sept., 
1921), 212-215. 

Jordan, John C. Davenporfs ' The City Nightcap ' and Greene's 
'Philomela.' Modern Language Notes, xxxvr, 281-284. 

Judson, Alexander Corbin (ed.). The Captives; or, The Lost 
Recovered. Written by Thomas Heywood. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Pp. 180. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1921. 

Students of the drama will welcome this first volume published 
under the auspices of the Elizabethan Club of Yale University in 
memory of Francis Bergen. The manuscript of The Captives, the 
only known play by Heywood not included in the 1874 Pearson edition 
of the dramatist's works, was discovered in the British Museum by 
the late A. H. Bullen in 1885 and printed in the fourth volume of his 
Collection of Old English Plays, only one hundred and fifty copies of 
which were issued. Professor Judson's reprint makes easily accessible 
an interesting old drama heretofore denied to a large body of students. 

Professor Judson has wisely refrained from burdening his readers 
with elaborate and tedious critical apparatus. His Introduction 
handles briefly the authorship and date of the play, the nature of 
the manuscript, and the dramatist's treatment of his principal sources 
— Plautus's Rudens and a novella of Masuccio di Salerno. The text 
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is carefully printed, with the various peculiarities of the manuscript 
and the faulty or doubtful readings of Bullen listed in foot-notes. 
The text itself is followed by brief but adequate explanatory notes, 
a glossary, and a bibliography. 

Of special interest are Professor Judson's contentions that the 
manuscript version of the play, wihich is very difficult to decipher 
and marked by many corrections, is the autograph of Heywood; his 
insistence that the secondary source of the play is the novella of 
Masuccio di Salerno instead of the old French fabliau advocated by 
Professor Kittredge and others; and his numerous improvements on 
the readings in Bullen's edition of the play, perhaps the moat inter- 
esting of these being the substitution of wett for well in the stage- 
direction at the beginning of II, i : " Storme oontynewed. Enter 
Palestra, all wett, as newly shipwracke and escapt the fury of the 
eeas." 

Lawrence, W. J. The Riddle of ' Philaster.' London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, November 17, 1921, p. 751. 

Qi (1620) is a careless translation of a genuine playhouse copy of 
the drama and represents the original text of the play as written by 
Fletcher, assisted by "some journeyman playwright" (the latter 
being responsible for the unsatisfactory beginning and end) for some 
company of boy actors about 1608. Q, (1622) represents the revised 
version of the play by Beaumont after the Ms. had been purchased 
by the King's Men on the collapse of the boy company. 

Lawrence, W. J. The Earliest Private Theatre Play. London 
Times Literary Supplement, August 11, 1921, p. 514. 
Argues, on rather fragile evidence, that Warres of Cyrus was 
written about 1578 by Richard Farrant and acted at the early 
Blackfriars, thus antedating Tamburlaine. 

Lawrence, W. J. Notes on a Collection of Masque Music. Music 

and Letters (London) for January, 1922. 
Lawrence, W. J. The Phallus on the Early English Stage. Psyche 
and Eros, Vol. n (May-June, 1921), 161-165. 
On evidence of engraved title page of Middleton and Rowley's 
World Tost at Tennis, Lawrence argues that the stage devil wore a 
phallus. 

Lawrence, W. J. New Light on ' The Two Noble Kinsmen.' 
London Times Literary Supplement, July 14, 1921, 450. 
Argues that the quarto was printed from a revised prompt book 
of ca. 1626-28 and accordingly does not represent the original text. 
■Play originally written by Fletcher and revised by Massinger. 

Discussion by A. H. Cruickshank, ibid., Aug. 11, who argues for 
Shakspere as reviser; by H. Dugdale Sykes, ibid., Aug. 18; by 
Cruickshank, ibid., Aug. 25; by Lawrence, ibid., Sept. 1. 
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Le Boutillier, Mrs. Martin. Bale's Kynge Johan and The Trouble- 
some Raigne. Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 55-57. 

Lee, Sir Sidney. Shakespeare's Company on Tour. London 
Times Literary Supplement, May 5, 1921, p. 291. 

Littlehale, H. and Greg, W. W. (editors). The Welsh Ambassador. 
Malone Society Reprints. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921. 

M., D. L. The Witch of Edmonton. Nation and the Athenaeum, 
xxix, 178-180. 

Marlowe's Impiety: 
Boas, F. S. London Times Literary Supplement, June 2, 1921. 
Cole, A. J. G. " " " " July 14, 1921. 

Seaton, Etihel " " " " June 16, 192L 

Medwall, Henry. Fulgens and Lucres. A godely interlude of the 
disputacyon of noblenes. Compyled by Mayster Henry 
Medwall. With an Introductory Note by Seymour de Ricci. 
New York. G. D. Smith, 1921. 

Mott, Lewis F. Foreign Politics in an Old Play. Modern Phi- 
lology, xix, 65-71. 

Concluding speech of True Tragedy of Richard III so full of allu- 
sions to foreign politics as to give the impression that author had 
been coached and had written passage to be spoken in presence of 
the Queen. 

Mustard, W. P. Notes on Ben Jonson's Catiline. Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, xxxvi, 154-156. 

Rhodes, R. Crompton. Shakespeare's Prompt-Books. London 
Times Literary Supplement, July 1, 1921, July 28, 1921, 
Aug. 11, 1921, Sept. 1, 1921. 

Rhodes, R. Crompton. The Stagery of Shakespeare. Birmingham, 
Cornish Brothers, 1921. 

A discussion of staging of SbakBpere's plays, utilizing the articles 
listed above. 

Rohricht, Irmgard. Frauenprobleme in der englischen Literature. 

Teii I. Das Idealbild der Frau bei Philip Massinger. 

Miinchen, Piloty and Loehle, 1920. 
Rollins, Hyder E. A Contribution to the History of the English 

Commonwealth Drama. Studies in Philology, xvm, 267- 

333. 
Sykes, H. Dugdale. A W ebster-Middleton Play: 'Anything for 

a Quiet Life. Notes and Queries, 12 Series, iv, 181-183, 

202-204, 225-226. 
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Sykes, H. Dugdale. Massinger and Dekker's ' The Virgin Martyr.' 
Notes and Queries, 12 Series, x, 61-65 ; 83-88. 

Thaler, Alwin. ' Bengemenes Johnsones Share.' Modern Lan- 
guage Review, xvi, 61-65. 

Thaler, Alwin. Was Richard Brome an Actor? Modern Language 
Notes, xxxvi, 88-91. 

Thaler, Alwin. Thomas Goffe's Praeludium. Modern Language 
Notes, xxxvi, 337-341. 

Thimme, Margaret. Marlowe's ' Jew of Malta.' Stil- und Echt- 
heitsfragen. Studien zur englischen Philologie. Hrsg. von 
Prof. Lorenz Morsbach. Halle, M. Niemeyer, 1921. 

Wager, W. Enough is as Good as a Feast. A Comedy or Enter- 
lude. With an Introductory Note by Seymour de Eicci. 
New York. G. D. Smith, 1921. 

Wells, William. ' The Birth of Merlin.' Modern Language Review, 
xvi, 129-137. 

On basis of similarity of play to Cupid's Revenge, the author con- 
tends that Birth of Merlin was made over by Beaumont and Fletcher 
from an earlier version of Cupid's Revenge and brought out before 
the publication of that play. 

Zandvoort, R. W. The Messenger in the Early English Drama. 
English Studies, in, No. 4 (August, 1921). 

III. Shakspere 

Acheson, Arthur. Shakespeare's Lost Years in London, 1586-1592. 
Giving new light on the pre-Sonnet period; showing the 
inception of relations between Shakespeare and the Earl of 
Southampton and displaying John Florio as Sir John 
Falstaff. Pp. 261. New York, Brentano's, 1920. 

The writer begins his volume by explaining that Shakspere's life from 
1586 to 1592 has been veiled in obscurity in consequence of the neglect 
of historians and the disappearance of documents; but neither incon- 
venience has prevented the ingenious author from restoring with a 
vim the " lost years " in London. Dismissing as absurd the tradition 
that Shakspere's exodus from Stratford was occasioned by the deer- 
stealing episode, Mr. Acheson is certain that the satire of Sir Thomas 
Lucy in 2 Henry IV and Merry Wives of Windsor was due to a more 
recent incident — probably Sir Thomas's opposition to the application 
in 1596 for the Shakspere coat-ofiartms. Eejecting, too, the conjecture 
of Fleay and others that Shakspere joined the Earl of Leicester's 
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Company on the occasion of its visit to Stratford in 1586 or 1587, he 
argues that from the beginning of the young poet's arrival in London 
he was a " servitor " or employee of the Burbages, with whom he 
was associated to the end. That Shakspere ever held horses at the 
theatre as a livelihood is beyond belief, though it is highly probable that 
his first duties " consisted in taking charge of the stabling arrange- 
ments for the horses of the gentlemen and nobles who frequented the 
Theatre " — An occupation glanced at in the epithet "' base groom " 
which appears in Kobert Greene's over-worked allusion to the " onlie 
Shake-scene in the country." Shakspere was never a member of Lord 
[Leicester's company. After being connected with the Theatre from 
1586-7 to 1588-9, where the Lord Admiral's and Lord Huhdson's 
players were performing as one company during that period, he did 
not accompany the actors who left Burbage and passed under the 
management of Alleyn and Henslowe but formed instead, some time 
between Christmas of 1590 and the Christmas of 1591, Lord Pembroke's 
company, " becoming its leader and also its chief producer of plays." 
It was for this company that he and Marlowe worked, thus arousing 
the jealousy of Greene and bringing down upon the head of the 
unclassioal Shakspere the wrath of a group of scholars — Greene, Nash, 
Chapman, Peele, Matthew Eoydon, John Florio. Besides abusing him 
in his Groatstoorth of Wit Greene caricatured him in the character 
of Mullidor in Never too Late ( 1590) ; Peele attacked him in his 
Honor of the Garter (1593); while Chapman in the same year pil- 
loried him in a play, which six years later Marston revised under 
the title of Histriomastia as a means of combating the personal 
satire in Troilus and Cressida and Dekker and Chettle's' Agamemnon. 
The drama of the Prodigal Son in Histriomastix, it may be noted, 
was aimed at Shakspere's Love's Labour's Won (1592) reflecting 
Southampton's intimacy with John Florio and the beginning of the 
affair with Mrs. Davenant, the " Dark Lady " of the sonnets; Shak- 
spere made the acquaintance of the Earl of Southampton on the 
occasion of the Queen's progress to Cowdray and Lichfield House in 
August and September, 1591 ; and Love's Labour's Lost contains num- 
erous echoes of Elizabeth's entertainment at Cowdray. Attention is 
called to the fact that on the fourth day of her visit the Queen dined 
at the Priory, where Lord Montague kept " bachelor's hall," and in 
the absence of Lady Montague his reception of Elizabeth was " no 
doubt accompanied by fantastic allegory — (Lord Montague and his 
friends playing the parts of hermits, or philosophers in retreat, as 
in the case of the King of Navarre and his friends in Love's Labour's 
Lost." In this play Holofernes is Chapman while Armado is John 
Florio, who is also satirized as Parolles in Lov&s Labour's Won, $he 
early form of All's Well that Ends Well. 

This tutor of Italian to Southampton was especially objectionable 
to Shakspere. Naturally should this be the case, for Florio, in addi- 
tion to objecting to Shakspere's historical plays, had seduced 
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" Rosalind " and revealed to Matthew Roydon the mix-up of South- 
ampton and Shakspere with the " Dark Lady," Roydon exploiting 
this information in his Wttlobie his Aviso,. The poet retaliated by 
bringing Florio on the stage as Sir John Falstaff, the worthy knight 
bearing a " remarkable resemblance " to the character of the Italian 
scholar as "we find it revealed between the lines of his own literary 
production." The fact that Parolles and Falstaff are soldiers while 
Florio is a pedagogue is only an apparent difficulty, for the latter in 
1592 underwent a " quasi-military experience," when Southampton 
took him to France and " quite likely " had him appointed to a 
captaincy " though probably not to a command." Just as Florio 
seduced " Rosalind " so did Falstaff get Doll Tearsheet with child. 
But after all, Mr. Acheson, as a foot-note informs us, is not certain 
that Florio was the seducer of "Rosalind." Let us go somewhat 
further into this point, for it is a beautiful example of the author's 
love for scandal and mania for inference. In discussing Florio's 
marriage (p. 160) he writes: "It is very unlikely, however, that two 
women named Rose should have come so intimately into Florio's life, 
and probable, when all the evidence is considered, that Rose Spicer, 
the ' dear wife Rose ' mentioned in his will, was the ' Rosalind ' of 
his youth, whom, it appears, he had seduced, and with whom he had 
evidently lived in concubinage in the intervening years ; making tardy 
amends by marriage in 1617, only eight years before his death." On 
page 193 occurs the note: "While correcting proof sheets for this 
book I have found evidence that Florio was living in Oxford, and 
already married in 1585. The Register of St. Peter's in the Baylie 
in Oxford records the baptism of Joane Florio, daughter of John 
Florio, upon the 24th of September in that year." 

His chief bit of evidence, however, for identifying the fat knight 
as Florio is not the fact that Falstaff seduced Doll Tearsheet. He 
says (p. 217): "In altering the play in 1598, and changing the 
name of Sir John Oldcastle to Sir John Falstaff, I am convinced that 
Shakespeare intentionally made his caricature of John Florio more 
transparent by choosing a name having the same initials as his, and 
furthermore, that in altering the historical name of Fastolfe to 
Falstaff, he intended to indicate Florio's relations with Southampton 
as a false-staff, a misleader of youth . . . That John Florio recognized 
Shakespeare's satire and personal intention in choosing a character 
with his own initials he shows within a month or two of this date 
in his ' Address to the Reader,' prefixed to his Worlde of Wordes. 
He accuses a person, whom he indicates under the initials ' H. S.' 
of having made a satirical use of his initials ' J. F.' It is evident 
that in using the letters ' H. S.' he is not giving the actual initials 
of his antagonist." The reason is given on page 219: "His abusive 
descriptions are given in Latin and Italian phrases commencing with 
the letters H and S. His reason for using the letter H no doubt 
being that there is no W in either Italian or Latin, H being its 
nearest phonetic equivalent." 
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Mr. Acheson shows wide reading and an admirable fondness for 
his subject. Unfortunately his passion for conjecture and his belief 
that Mrs. Davenant was the " Dark Lady " have got him into num- 
erous difficulties. Ota spite of some very serious defects the volume 
is a very interesting and stimulating one. It is to be hoped that in 
the forthcoming volume promised uy Mr. Acheson he will refrain from 
too much inference. 

Adams, Joseph Q. A Norman Origin for Shakespeare. Sew&nee 
Review, xxix, 386-391. 

On the basis of the appearance of the name " William Shakeespee " 
in the Norman Great Rolls for the year 1195, the suggestion is offered 
that the ancestors of the dramatist came from Normandy, the form 
"Shakespeare" (cf. the early forms "Shakespie," "Shakespey," 
"Saxpey," etc.) being an anglicized form of "Shakeespee" (quick 
drawer of the sword) . 

Bayfield, Rev. M. A. A Study of Shakespeare's Versification, with 
an Inquiry into the Trustworthiness of the Early Texts. 
Cambridge University Press, 1920. 

Bayfield, Rev. M. A. Shakespeare's Handwriting. London Times 
Literary Supplement, June 30, 1921, p. 418. 

Supporting Sir George Greenwood's contention that " Addition B " 
to Sir Thomas More is not in handwriting of Shakspere. Cf. reply 
of Sir Maunde Thompson, Hid., August 4 (pp. 499-500) and Mr. 
Bayfield's rejoinder, ibid., August 18 (p. 533). 

Benham, Allen R. A Note on the Comedy of Errors. Modern 
Language Notes, xxxvi, 377-378. 

Boas, F. S. An Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. 
London, Duckworth, 1921. 

Brett-Smith, H. P. B. (ed.). Shakespeare's Sonnets. "With Fore- 
word by . Oxford, Blackwell, 1921. 

Brooke, Stopford A. On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. London, 
Constable, 1920. 

Brooke, Stopford A. On Ten More Plays of Shakespeare. London, 
Constable, 1920. 

Brooke, Tucker. Shakespeare Apart. Yale Review, x, 102-116. 

Brown, Basil. Law Sports at Gray's Inn (159^). Including 
Shakespeare's connection with the Inn's of Court, the origin 
of the Capias Utegatum re Coke and Bacon, Francis Bacon's 
connection with Warwickshire, together with a reprint of 
the Oesta Orayorum. Privately printed by the author. 
New York, 1921. 
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Canby, Henry Seidel (ed.). The Tragedy of Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. The Yale Shakespeare. Yale University Pres3, 
1921. 

Chapman, William Hall. Shakespeare: The Personal Phase. 
Privately printed by author, 1729 Hudson Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California, 1920. 

A 403-page book by one of the " anti-Stratfordians " or " heretics." 

Chapman, William Hall. The Shakspere Mortuary Malediction 
and the Seventeen-foot Grave. Pp. 33. Privately printed 
by the author, 1729 Hudson Ave., Los Angeles, California, 
1921. 

This is a curiously written and carelessly printed pamphlet. The 
author, who is skeptical of anything advocated by " Stratfordians," 
a term he " kindly " employs to indicate those who believe that 
" Shakspere " the player and " Shakespeare " the playwright are one 
and the same, argues that the late seventeenth century traditions are 
to be accepted and that " Shakspere of Stratford " was not only the 
author of the " boorish curse cut on his chanceled tombstone " but 
his neighbors actually "laid him full seventeen foot deep, deep 
enough to secure him." Such precautions, he insists, were taken to 
safeguard Shakspere's remains from the fury of his townsmen, who 
were up in arms from 1614 to 1518 because " Shakspere " and a few 
other " land-cribbers " sought to trample upon the rights of the 
populace. The " spook lines," then, instead of being composed as a 
means of frightening superstitious clerks and sextons, are a "crimi- 
nating memorial of his attempt to gain possession of the Stratford 
Common fields." 

Charlton, H. B. Buckingham's Adaptation of ' Julius Ccesar ' and 
a Note in the ' Spectator.' Modern Language Review, xvi, 
171-172. 

Chevrillon, Andre\ Trois Mudes de Litterature Anglaise. Paris, 
Libraire Plon, 1921. 
One of the studies is titled " Shakespeare et l'ame Anglaise." 

Coad, Oral Sumner. Shakespeare and Aeschylus. Journal English 
and Germanic Philology, xx, 556-557. 

Croce, Benedetto. Ariosto, Shakespeare, and Corneille. Trans- 
lated by Douglas Ainslie. Holt, 1921. 

Crosse, Gordon. Shakespearean Mares'-Nests. London Mercury 
for October, 1921. Reprinted in Living Age for November, 
1921, pp. 512-19. 
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Dobell, P. 6. Some Seventeenth Century Allusions to Shakespeare 
and his Works not hitherto Collected. London, Dobell, 
1920. 

Dutt, Smarajit. Shakespeare's Macbeth: an Oriental Study. Ben- 
gal, S. Dutt, Taki, 24, Parganas, 1921. 

Eagle, K. L. Shakespeare's The Tempest. An Interpretation and 
its Hidden Meaning. London, Gay and Hancock, 1921. 
Prospero is Bacon, etc. 

Eagle, R. L. New Light on Yorick. London Times Literary Sup- 
plement, January 6, 1921. 
Either a hoax or an appalling bit of ignorance. Yorick is John 
Heywood, the "Court Jester"! 

Friedlander, Gerald. Shakespeare and the Jew. With an Intro- 
duction by Maurice Moscovitch. Pp. viii + 79. London, 
Eoutledge and Sons, 1921. 
An amateurish discussion of "Shakespeare's greatest error," that 
is, the making of Shylock a Jew instead of a Christian. A brief 
account of the Jews during the Middle Ages (taken largely from 
Milman) is followed by an account (taken from Sir Sidney Lee) of 
the circumstances under which Shakspere's play was presented, an 
extensive quotation from Robert Wilson's Three Ladies of London, 
a scattered discussion of Shakspere's sources, and a long quotation 
from Lessing's Nathan the Wise, which, the author rather naively 
remarks, enables "the reader to see how the genuine Jew thinks and 
acts." Mr. Friedlander's booklet contains nothing that is new. 

Granger, Frank. The Lyke Wake in Shakespeare's Tragedies. 
London Times Literary Supplement, January 20, 1921 (p. 
43) and February 24, 1921 (p. 126). 
Gray, Henry David. Some Indications that ' The Tempest ' was 

Revised. Studies in Philology, xvm, 129-140. 
Greenwood, Sir George. Shakespeare's Handwriting. London, 
John Lane, 1920. 
Believing that " Shakespeare " is a pen-name, he combats Sir 
Maunde Thompson's verdict that " Addition B " to Sir Thomas More 
is in the handwriting of the poet. 

Greenwood, Sir George. Shakespeare's Law. Hartford, Conn., 

Mitchell, 1920. 
Greenwood, Sir George. Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. Pp. 60. 
Hartford, Conn., Mitchell, 1921. 
This is another " brief " prepared by a prolific " heretic " obsessed 
with the idea that " Shakspere " the player and " Shakespeare " the 
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supreme genius must be distinguished. Sir George argues that Ben 
Jonson, who wrote not only the epigram " To the Reader " and the 
famous eulogy but also the " Epistle Dedicatory " to the 1623 Folio 
of Shakespeare's works, thoroughly understood that the name 
" Shakespeare " was merely a " mask-name " for other writers, one of 
whom was a transcendent genius; hence Jonson's eulogy of the 
" mask-name " is radically different from his attitude toward the 
player revealed in his epigram " On the Poet-Ape " and elsewhere. 

The author possesses some information, which he conveniently per- 
verts to fit his " case," and the ability, frequently found amongst 
gentlemen of the legal profession, to substitute rhetoric for argu- 
ment. The present document possesses one virtue not always found 
in the outbursts of the " heretics " — brevity. 

Hamlet and History. Leading article in London Times Literary 
Supplement, June 2, 1921 (pp. 345-46). Inspired by Miss 
Winstanley's Hamlet and the Scottish Succession listed 
below. 

Hankiss, Jean. Schelandre et Shakespeare. Modern Language 
Notes, xxxvi, 464-469. 

Harris, Frank. Shakespeare's Patriotism. Living Age for De- 
cember 10, 1921, pp. 657-59. 

Hemingway, Samuel B. (ed.). Henry IV, Part n. The Yale 
Shakespeare. Yale University Press, 1921. 

Herford, C. H. The Normality of Shakespeare Illustrated in his 
Treatment of Love and Marriage. English Association 
Pamphlet, No. 47, 1920. 

Hirschberg, Julius. Der Ant bei Shakespeare. Sonderahdruck 
aus der Berliner klin. Wochenschrift, 1921. 

Hubbard, Frank G. The First Quarto of Shakespeare's Hamlet. 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture. Madison, 1920. 

Jones, Howard Mumford. The King in Hamlet. University of 
Texas Bulletin: Comparative Literature Series No. 1. Pp. 
100. Published by the University of Texas, Austin, 1918. 

Although this study is dated November 20, 1918, it was, as the 
preface informs us, authorized for publication in April, 1921, and 
included in the 1918 series to conform with the postal requirements. 
Under the influence of the Werder theory and Professor Kittredge's 
declaration that Hamlet is " a family tragedy," Professor Jones, as 
Thomas Gilliland had done less vigorously as early as 1808 (cf. his 
Dramatic Mirror, u, 907-908), laments the neglect into which the 
rOle of Claudius has fallen on the modern stage and argues long and 
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eloquently that the King is, next to the Prince, the most important 
character in the play and a worthy opponent of the inexperienced 
(Hamlet. Professor Jones stresses the warlike atmosphere at the 
beginning of the drama and argues that the realm of Denmark, largely 
as a result of the short-sighted policy and exhaustive wars of the old 
Hamlet — " a Scandinavian Hotspur, a fictional Henry V " — is tottering 
on the verge of calamity, from which it is saved only by the strength 
and diplomacy of Claudius. Hamlet's uncle is " an expert and finished 
diplomat," the " only hope of Denmark," an " excellent king," a 
"master, an adroit master of men," who murders his brother with 
a sense of his own superiority and a desire to save Denmark as part 
of the complex motive back of the act; he repents of his crime and 
"resolves to do penance for it by a life devoted to wise and good 
actions — he will be a sagacious ruler, a devoted husband, a careful and 
considerate father." But all these good intentions are frustrated 
partly by accident and partly by a blundering impetuous nemesis in 
the form of the unsophisticated Prince. This rash young man is 
spared by Claudius until it becomes necessary to sacrifice him for 
the good of the royal family and the Danish state. One is somewhat 
surprised to learn that Professor Jones admits that such a genius as 
Claudius is caught by Hamlet's " mouse-trap " ; for Miss Ethelwyn 
L. Ferguson's interpretation {Mod. Lang. Review, October, 1919, pp. 
370-79) of his conduct on the occasion of the play is more in keeping 
with the character of the Claudius whom Professor Jones would have 
us accept. 

That the writer's main contention is sound very few serious students 
will deny, for most modern stage versions of the play have failed 
miserably in bringing out the craft and resourcefulness of Claudius. 
Very few, however, will, I believe, admit that Shakspere intended 
him to be all the things advocated in the present study. 

Professor Jones's essay is always stimulating and lively; it is better 
written than most present-day scholarly monographs are, even if 
some of the statements are objectionably extravagant; the treatment 
of certain details of the play, — for example, the justification of the 
hasty wedding of Gertrude — is exceptionally keen. On the other 
hand, the author's enthusiasm for his subjecf sometimes gives the 
impression that he is a special counsel for the defense who conse- 
quently fails to do justice to Hamlet and the Ghost; and, like most 
highly ingenious critics, he attaches too much importance to the 
commonplaces of Elizabethan drama and the minor inconsistencies 
and omissions to be found in practically all dramas of the time. 
When, for example, the author argues that Hamlet is a liar for 
calling his uncle an ill-looking person, and advances the point that 
"the general impression we have of Claudius is that of a stately 
and commanding figure, as ancestrally he should be," Professor Jones 
is practicing in a dangerous manner what he frankly admits to be 
necessary. Whereas we see and know Hamlet intimately, he confesses 
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(p. 99), "we have to guess what he [Claudius] is saying and think- 
ing, from a lesser amount of detail, a less adequate fund of informa- 
tion." Again, when he argues (p. 30) that Claudius calls for his 
Swiss guard because he knows he cannot trust his Danish one, and 
insists (p. 60) that the King's utterance of the lines, 

" There's such a divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would," 

is a " silly performance did not Claudius possess a commanding port 
and embody something of kingly divinity," he is not only guessing 
but attaching too much importance to Elizabethan commonplaces. 
And when he advances the opinion that Hamlet must be a liar for 
calling the King a drunkard and sensual fellow and follows it up 
with the argument that in this longest of Shakspere's plays not a 
drunken man appears, while Claudius "does not kiss his wife," nor 
" fondle her," nor " pinch her cheek," nor " paddle in her neck," he 
is not only employing a very untrustworthy form of argument but 
forgetting that neither the scene of action nor the mood of the 
characters lend themselves to drunkardness and " paddling in the 
neck." 

In a word, Professor Jones's study is always interesting and 
stimulating, sometimes brilliant; but at least every inexperienced 
student who reads it should follow his reading by a careful examina- 
tion of the " Revenge Tragedies " and such productions as Professor 
Lewis's The Genesis of Hamlet or Professor Stoll's Hamlet: An 
Historical and Comparative Study. 

Kenyon, John S. A Note on Hamlet. Philological Quarterly, i, 

71-73. 
Kuhl, Ernest P. Shakspere's Purpose in Dropping Sly. Modern 

Language Notes, xxxvi, 321-329. 
Law, Ernest. Shakespeare's ' Tempest ' as Originally Produced at 

Court. London, Chatto and Windus, 1920. 
Lawrence, W. J. Shakespeare's Boards. New Statesman, May 21, 

1921, p. 188. 
Lefranc, Abel. Un Vocable Shakespearien : Honorificabilitudini- 

tatibus. Eevue du Seizieme Siecle, 1921, pp. 137-138. 
Leftwich, Ralph Winnington. Shakespeare's Handwriting and 

Other Papers. Worthing. Gazette Co., 1921. 
Levey, Sivori. The Source of ' The Tempest.' Privately printed 

hy author, 12 St. John's-Road, Putney, S. W., 1921. 
Liebermann, F. Shakespeare als Bearbeiter des King John, I 

Teil. Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 

Literaturen, 142 (N. S., 42), 177-202. 
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Lodge, 0. W. P. Shakespeare and Sir John Cheehe. London 
Times Literary Supplement, March 10, 1921, p. 160. 

Looney, J. T. Shakespeare Identified in Edward de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford. London, Palmer and Hayward, 1920. 

M., D. L. The Problem of Pericles. Nation and the Athenaeum, 
xxix, 298-300. 

McCreary, W. H. The Fourth Citizen in Julius Ceesar. English 
Journal, x, 476-77. 

Monaghan, James. Falstaff and his Forebears. Studies in Phi- 
lology, xviii, 353-361. 

Forebears are Derrick and Sir John Oldcastle in Famous Victories 
of Henry T, Tarlton's admirable acting of Derrick probably providing 

Shakspere with suggestions. 

Montgomery, Marshall. ' Cursed Hebona ' as Guaiacum officinale 
(or Lignum Vitae) in Shakespeare's Hamlet, I, v. 62. Pro- 
ceedings of Royal Society of Medicine, Vol. xiv (1921). 

Murry, J. Middleton. The Hyper-editing of Shakespeare. The 
Nation and the Athenaeum, xxix, 510-511. 

Review of " The New Shakespeare " edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch and Mr. J. D. Wilson. 

Murry, J. Middleton. Shakespeare and Florio. The Nation and 
the Athenaeum, xxix, 741-742. 

Odell, George C. D. Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving. 2 
vols. New York, Scribner, 1920. 

Ord, Hubert. Chaucer and the Rival Poet in Shakespeare's Son- 
nets. London, Dent, 1921. 

lAn attempt to show : ( 1 ) Shakspere's sonnets contain numerous 
echoes of Chaucer; (2) the "rival poet" is Speght, whose conceit in 
hie edition of Chaucer had annoyed Shakspere. 

0sterberg, V. Studier over Hamlet-Teksterne, I. Copenhagen. 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1920. 

Parry, John. Review of Frederick J. Harries' Shakespeare and 
the Welsh (1919). Journal English and Germanic Phi- 
lology, xx, 410-412. 

Pollard, A. W. Review of N. T. Price's The Text of Henry V 
(1921). Modern Language Review, xvr, 339-40. 

Pollard, Alfred W. Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates and the 
Problems of the Transmission of his Text. Second Edition, 
2 
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Eevised with an Introduction. Pp. xxviii + 110. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1920. 

This revised edition of Mr. Pollard's Sandras Lectures — which 
were delivered at the University of Cambridge in 1915, printed in 
successive numbers of The Library in 1916, and published in book 
form in 1917 — is especially welcome to students of Elizabethan litera- 
ture, not only because the first edition has for some time been out 
of print but because it is the first of v series of five studies by 
Messrs. Pollard and J. Dover Wilson to be printed under the general 
title of "Shakespeare Problems." The main purpose of the present 
volume is, as the author puts it, to establish the fact that the quarto 
editions of Shakspere's plays are a " good deal closer to the original 
manuscripts from his pen than most of the text-builders have allowed " 
— a thesis not very successfully indicated by the slightly startling 
title of the book. 

After an introduction of some twenty pages, in which he reviews 
the more important contributions of recent years to Shaksperean 
textual criticism, Mr. Pollard presents the reader with a sort of 
introductory chapter entitled " The Begulation of the Book Trade in 
the Sixteenth Century." The discussion, which is necessarily very 
brief and general, points out that authors, in consequence of the 
precautions taken by the Crown to protect the printers who had 
received " grants of privilege " and on account of the increasing 
power and dignity of the Stationers' Company, were more adequately 
protected against piracy than is usually supposed. He gives a brief 
history of the Stationers' Company, points out that the organization 
really exercised licencing authority from the time of the granting of 
its charter in 1567, and that its methods of conducting business not 
only protected authors but encouraged them as well. 

The second chapter, " Authors, Players, and Pirates in Shakespeare's 
Day," argues that, whereas the excessive number of printers in 
London and the system of patronage in vogue at the time encouraged 
piracy, still the practice of appropriating literary property by un- 
scrupulous printers was largely confined to the works of dead authors 
and men whose pride and rank forbade their going to law over such 
matters as the rights of authorship. Mr. Pollard shows the im- 
probability of various theories that have been advanced to explain 
the unauthorized publication of Shakspere's plays ; and, while granting 
that some four or five of his dramas were surely pirated, contends 
that the majority of the quartos were honestly printed from copy 
purchased from the players themselves. In view of the facts that 
the Stationers' Company was careful about upholding its rights and 
none of the admittedly surreptitious quartos were entered on the 
Register of the company, he submits the interesting probability that 
an entry on the Stationers' Register is good prima facie evidence 
that the play so entered was honestly secured from the players. 
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In the chapter titled " The Manuscripts of Shakespeare's Plays " 
Mr. Pollard attempts what he frankly admits to be the very difficult 
and dangerous task of giving the usual process taken by a play from 
the time it left the author's hand until its appearance in the First 
Folio. He emphasizes particularly the point that the First Quarto 
editions of some of Shakspere's plays may have been set up from the 
author's own autograph manuscript. The final chapter — " The Im- 
provers of Shakespeare " — is surely the most interesting, if not the 
most valuable, discussion in the volume; and it should be studied 
intensively by every student who contemplates editing an Elizabethan 
text. The mistakes in the methods of earlier editors of Shakspere 
are indicated and two very vital aud fundamental principles of biblio- 
graphy are set before the reader: (1) only the First Quarto and 
First Folio editions of Shakspere's plays are of significance in 
attempting to ascertain what Shakspere actually wrote: (2) the First 
Folio, at least for some of the plays, must be regarded as an edited 
text. Interesting, too, is the tribute paid to Edmund Malone, whom 
the further one goes in the study of Elizabethan drama the more 
readily one admits to be the greatest of all students of Shakspere. 

It is to be regretted that in such a valuable and suggestive book 
Mr. Pollard, who has elsewhere shown such sanity and common-sense, 
should have apparently forgotten what he too modestly insists on call- 
ing the humble duties of the bibliographer, and, under the influence of 
Mr. Percy Simpson's theory of Shaksperian punctuation, becomes for 
the moment a critic of oratory and acting. It may fall within the 
province of a bibliographer to attempt to dangle before bis readers 
" the hope that in some of those much vilified texts there may yet 
survive evidence of how Shakspere meant some of his great speeches 
to be delivered"; but until we know more about the vagaries of 
Elizabethan punctuation than Mr. Simpson has told us, may we be 
pardoned if we suspect that Mr. Pollard, in spite of his enormous 
knowledge of bibliography and his usual conservatism and common- 
sense, has, like so many of his predecessors, been tempted into over- 
ingeniousness by his veneration for the Master. At any rate, to the 
ordinary plodder of the twentieth century it takes considerable effort 
and some imagination to convert the " supra-grammatical stops " of 
Elizabethan quartos into sobs and caresses, even if Shakspere had no 
trouble in making the ordinary Elizabethan actor comprehend the 
subtleties of his punctuation. 

Price, Hereward T. The Text of Henry V. Newcastle-under- 
Lynne, Mandley and Unett, 1921. 

Purves, John. Shakespeare — the English Aeschylus. Modern 
Language Review, xvn, 73-74. 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur and Wilson, J. Dover (eds.). The 
Tempest, The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. "The New Shakespeare." Cambridge 
University Press, 1921. 
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Kaven, Anton A. A Note on King Lear. Modern Language Notes, 

xxxvi, 187. 
Eea, John D. A Note on Romeo and Juliet, 11, i, 1-2. Modern 

Philology, xvin, 675-76. 
Robertson, J. M. The Masque in ' The Tempest' London Times 

Literary Supplement, March 31, 1921, pp. 211-212. 
Robertson, J. M. The Problem of "Hamlet." Pp. 90. New 

York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 

An American edition of Mr. Robertson's suggestive " source study," 
printed in England in 1919, ought to be welcome to students in this 
country. With other eminent Shakspereans of our own generation, 
Mr. Robertson represents a reaction against the " romantic " inter- 
pretation of Shakspere and seeks to approach Hamlet from an his- 
torical point of view. He advances the attractive theory— essentially 
the theory advanced by such scholars as Boas, Lewis, and Stoll — that 
the " problem " of Hamlet is due to modern philosophizing and 
Shakspere's failure to reconcile the impossible situation which he 
inherited from older material. After reviewing briefly the various 
theories about Hamlet's hesitation — a resume 1 in which Lewis's The 
Genesis of Hamlet is strangely enough not mentioned — he discusses 
the relationship between Shakspere's and Kyd's versions of the 
Hamlet-story and the relation between Kyd's play and Belleforest, 
advancing the rather dangerous suggestion that Kyd's Hamlet was 
in two parts. In undertaking to adapt this old play " for his com- 
pany, in the way of business," Shakspere was confronted by a prac- 
tically impossible task. He was compelled to retain the old machinery 
of the piece — ghost, hesitation, feigned madness, etc. — and at the 
same time to refine the character of the Prince. " But the revenge of 
the refined Hamlet must be delayed as was that of the barbaric 
Hamblet, without the original reason," that is, the inability to get at 
the King. To motive this hesitation Shakspere injects into the 
Prince " implicit pessimism," but it is insufficient. " The fact re- 
mains that he has not merely been explicit — as he could not be — he 
has left standing matter which conflicts with the solution of pessim- 
ism . . . and the ultimate fact is that Shakspere could not make a 
psychologically or otherwise consistent play out of a plot which 
retained a strictly barbaric action while the hero was transformed 
into a supersubtle Elizabethan." 

Rhodes, R. Compton. The Arrangement of the First Folio. Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement, December 29, 1921, p. 875. 
Cf. discussion by W. J. Lawrence, ibid., January 12, 1922, p. 28. 

Rolland, Romain. Die Wahrheit in dem Werke Shakespeares. 
Berlin, Paul Cassirer, 1920. 
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Routh, H. V. Review of Schticking's Die Characterprobleme iei 
Shakespeare (1919). Modern Language Review, xvi, 78-87. 

Sohaubert, Else von. Drayton's Anteil an Heinrich VI, 2 und S 
Teii. Kothen, 0. Schulze, 1921. 

Scott and Shakespeare. Leading article in London Times Literary 
Supplement, July 7, 1921, pp. 425-26. Cf. discussion, 
ibid., July 21 (p. 468) and September 15 (p. 596). 

Shakespeare and Love. Leading article in London Times Literary 
Supplement, October 13, 1921, pp. 649-50. 

Shakespeare: a Standard Text. 

Poel, William. London Times Literary Supplement, Feb- 
ruary 3, April 14, 1921, January 26, 1922. 
Shaw, Bernard. London Times Literary Supplement, March 

17, 1921, March 31, 1921. 
Pollard, A. W. London Times Literary Supplement, March 
24, April 7, 1921. 

Cf . also discussion by Henry David Gray and others, ibid., February 
10, February 17, April 21, July 14, 1921. 

Shakespeare's Cheese-Loving Welshman. 

Wallace, R. Hedger, Notes and Queries, 12 Series, IX, 110. 
Bensly, Edward, ibid., 196-197. 
Sykes, H. Dugdale, ibid., 234. 
Bridge, Joseph T., ibid., 254-255. 
Row, Prescott, ibid., 335. 
Wainewright, John B., ibid., 498. 
Shakespeare and the Davenants. Discussion by William Poel, 
Arthur Acheson and others in London Times Literary Sup- 
plement, May 9, June 2, June 16, June 23, June 30, July 
28, 1921. 
Smith, Preserved. Rosencrantz and Ouildenstern. Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, xxxvi, 374. 
Sonnenschein, E. A. Shakespeare's Knowledge of Latin. London 
Times Literary Supplement, March 17, 1921, pp. 179-180. 
Discussion by Mrs. Charlotte C. Stopes (ibid., March 24) 
and John Sargeaunt (ibid., April 7). 
Spielmann, M. H. Shakespeare's Ghost. London Times Literary 
Supplement, October 27, 1921. 
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Spielmann, M. H. Shakespeare Treads the Boards. London 
Times Literary Supplement, December 1, 1921 and Febru- 
ary 2, 1922. 

List of the various plays in which the dramatist is introduced as 
one of the dramatis personae. 

Still, Colin. Shakespeare's Mystery Play. A Study of ' The 
Tempest.' London, Cecil Palmer, 1921. 

Strong, John E. Note upon the " Dark Lady " Series of Shake- 
speare's Sonnets. Pp. 197. New York, Putnam's, 1921. 

Jn view of the universal delight in scandal it is not surprising 
that the world is still being pestered with gossip about the "Dark 
Lady " of Shakspere, but it is a trifle strange that in these times of 
strain and industry when such picturesque figures as Sir William 
D'Avenant's mother, the goddess Fortune and a Southwark Moor 
have been paraded as candidates for Shakspere's illicit love we should 
have an outbreak of the old feud between the Southamptonites and 
Pembrochians. In his present book Mr. Strong shows himself to be 
an ardent Pembrochian, who evidently regards with contempt the idea 
of Shakspere's loving some one other than Mary Fytton. This lady, 
insists Mr. Strong, in spite of the testimony of the Arbury portraits 
and the arguments of the Southamptonites, is not only the " Dark 
Lady " of the sonnets but the original of Rosalind in Love's Labour's 
Lost and Cleopatra. Furthermore, Mr. Strong is a modest man, for 
in addition to admitting that his method of procedure is sometimes 
wrong and his identification of Shakspere's love is not settled beyond 
dispute he calls his book of nearly two hundred pages a " Note." 

This " Note " is composed of various chapters or sections. In the 
first the author handles briefly the circumstances under which the 
sonnets were printed; in the second he points out the similarity of 
Rosalind to the " Dark Lady " and reviews the career of Mary 
Fytton at court; in the third chapter, which reads like the diagnosis 
of a psychoanalysis expert, he explains that Shakspere's " dark 
period " was partly due to his unfortunate love affair, and, among 
other interesting items, suggests that All's Well contains numerous 
open references to the doings of Southampton and Pembroke, Bertram 
in the play being a sort of composite of the two nobles in which 
Shakspere expresses his resentment against the former for his in- 
justice and desertion and his censure of the latter for his vicious 
behavior with Mary Fytton. We muBt not quarrel with the subtlety 
of same of Mr. Strong's inferences, for he admits (p. 64) that such 
subtlety is " carrying the theory a great way " and confesses (p. 65) 
that what he has been doing for a good many pages may be an ex- 
cellent illustration of the customary weakness of reading one's own 
views into the works of the dramatist. In the section dealing with 
the so-called Arbury portraits of Mary Fytton Mr. Strong gets down 
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to business; and while it is unfortunate that he did not examine the 
actual portraits before passing on their genuineness, he has given 
some pretty strong reasons for thinking that the portraits representing 
Mary Fytton to be a blonde are really the pictures of some relation 
or friend of the family. He is inclined to accept the late F. J. 
Furnivall's view that they are portraits of Mildred Cooke, who later 
became Lady Maxey. Under " Miscellaneous Points " the author 
treats briefly, and rather unsatisfactorily, such details as Kempe's 
reference to a " filackamoore " in the dedication of his " Nine daies 
Wonder" (1600) and the similarity in temperament between Shak- 
spere's Cleopatra and Pembroke's mistress. Concluding the volume 
is a section called " The Fytton Letters," which handles particularly 
the relationship between the elderly Sir William Knollys and the 
wayward object of his love. 

As Mr. Strong realizes, he has done little to settle the problem of 
the " Dark Lady " series of sonnets. It is a pity that one who could 
handle the Arbury portraits as he does could not refrain from making 
numerous inferences which are deliciously absurd. It is this latter 
feature of the book which will be relished by only the more fortunate 
students possessed of a moderate leisure and a good digestion. 

Sykes, H. Dugdale. The Authorship of ' The Taming of the 
Shrew,' ' The Famous Victories of Henry V ' and the addi- 
tions to Marlowe's ' Faustus.' London, Chatto and Windus, 
1920. 

Tatlock, John S. P. Review of M. A. Bayfield's A Study of 
Shakespeare's Versification (1920). Modern Philology, 
xvin, 168-169. 

Tieek, Ludwig. Buch uber Shakespeare. Edited by H. Liideke. 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1920. 

Tolman, Albert H. Shakespeare's Manipulation of his Sources in 
' As You Like It.' Modern Language Notes, xxxvii, 65-76. 

Watson, Edward. William Shakespeare and William Shaksper. 
Dual or Singular? London, P. S. King, 1921. 
A twelve-page attempt to show that they are dual. 

Williams, Stanley T. English Performances of Timon of Athens. 

Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 57-58. 
Winstanley, Lilian. Samlet and the Scottish Succession. Being 

an examination of the relations of the play Hamlet to the 

Scottish Succession and the Essex Conspiracy. Cambridge 

University Press, 1921. 

There has been a distinct tendency during the last few years to 
revolt against the over-psychologizing of Shakespeare's characters by 
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his critics, after the manner of Coleridge and his followers, Dowden 
and Bradley. The most recent students of Shakespeare's work find 
the key to him in the history of his times; Mr. Gayley links The 
Tempest to the fortunes of the Virginia Company and its founders; 
Mr. Thorndike discovers the influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
all their greater contemporary's late plays; Mr. Stoll believes Eliza- 
bethan stage convention accounts for most of what used to be called 
individualization in Othello, Falstaff and Hamlet; Mr. Robertson 
identifies the work of Chapman and of many another minor poet in 
the very text of the sacred canon. Now comes Miss Winstanley to 
prove that Shakespeare incorporated political interests and hints of 
characterization drawn from well-known public figures of the day into 
the whole play of Hamlet. 

Discarding absolutely the eighteenth-century myth that Shakespeare 
was a mere child of nature, " warbling his native wood notes wild," 
together with the fallacy that makes him a modern psychological 
prober of character, Miss Winstanley insists that the poet was a man 
keenly alive to the interests of his audience, eagerly partisan in poli- 
tics, siding with Lord Southampton's friend, the Earl of Essex in 
opposition to the Cecils and in support of James of Scotland, and 
she believes further that he used his plays not as propaganda but as 
vehicles for expressing in more or less allusive fashion his views of 
the leading personages of the court. She states her conclusion that 
it is " practically impossible " to explain the perplexing contradictions 
in the play "if it is to be interpreted as psychology; but if it is to 
be interpreted as mainly historical they are simple enough" (p. 161). 

Before explaining what she means by the historical elements in the 
play she bases her appeal for a hearing on certain well-recognized 
facts, such as the political use of the stage at the time, the prosecu- 
tion of the Lord Chamberlain's Company for acting Richard II during 
the Essex " treason," and the difficulties Dr. Haywarde fell into after 
the publication of his Life of Henry IV. Proceeding from this quite 
solid foundation to the much more dangerous ground of parallel draw- 
ing, she traces inductively and supposititiously likenesses of situations 
and characters in Hamlet to some of the situations and characters best 
known and most interesting to the London public of 1600-1603. She 
finds the play differs from its source in particulars which arc striking 
because they suggest actual matters of fact present in the minds of 
the spectators of its early performances. These matters are- Mary's 
supposed murder of Darnley through unsuccessful poison and Both- 
well 's successful violence, the generally believed " walking " of 
Darnley's ghost, the pictures of the murdered man with his infant 
son praying for vengeance, which formed part of the propaganda 
against Mary, and finally the character of the hero himself, which in 
its vacillation, its echolarliness, its unwillingness to shed blood, re- 
sembles James Stuart, the pardoner of his father's slayer, while in 
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its occasional impetuosity, its melancholy and its charm, it resembles 
Essex, the darling of the English people. 

George Brandes, in his William Shakespeare. A Critical Study 
(London, 1902, pp. 347-8), has already discussed this theory, which 
was not new when he wrote his book, and has dismissed it from serious 
consideration in these words: 

"Although there is in all this no lack of parallels to Hamlet's 
circumstances, it is, of course, as ridiculous to take James as to take 
Essex for the actual model of Hamlet. Nothing could at that time 
have been stupider or more tactless than to remind the heir-presump- 
tive to the throne, or the new King, of the deplorable circumstances 
of his early history. This does not exclude the supposition, however, 
that contemporary history supplied Shakespeare with certain outward 
elements, which in the moment of conception, contributed to the 
picture bodied forth by the creative energy of his genius." 

There is, however, much interesting contemporary material quoted 
in the oourse of the argument, material that must often be reviewed 
by any student of Shakespeare's work, yet the manner of its use here 
is far from convincing. It is true that, as Miss Winstanley says, 
" the Essex conspiracy and the Scottish succession were the burning 
questions of the day," and that Shakespeare through Southampton 
was probably interested in both; it is also credible that he may often 
have followed the method of Spenser and of Lyly in giving a con- 
temporary color to the old material he reworked, — there is no denying 
the plausibility of the identification of Polonius with Burleigh, sug- 
gested long ago, but why combine it, as is here done, with other less 
likely parallels? To Shakespeare's mind, so much clearer sighted or 
at least more concrete than Spenser's, a character reflecting in one 
person both Essex and James of Scotland would have seemed as 
absurd as it does to a modern reader; even more absurd the com- 
bining in one figure, Polonius, Lord Burleigh and Bizzio, who was 
slain in his queen's chamber. Such wrenching of probability in the 
search for originals to dramatic creations resembles too much for 
credence Mr. Frank Harris's romantic fancies about the Dark Lady 
who blighted Shakespeare's life with her powerful charm. 

The figure of King James in relation to Measure for Measure and 
to The Tempest has already been studied. Essex too has been found 
to be reflected in Henry V and in Julius Coesar. Both men no doubt 
deserve further discriminating investigation by readers of Elizabethan 
literature. But it must be disinterested investigation, unhampered 
by a theory too firmly held to permit criticism and destruction in 
the interests of probability and truth. 

Winifred Smith. 

WolfPhardt, Elizabeth. Shakespeare und das Griechentum. Berlin 
Dissertation. Berlin, Mayer and Miiller, 1920. 
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IV. Non-dramatic Works 

Belden, H. M. Keview of Hyder E. Rollins' Old English Ballads, 
1558-1625. Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 300-303. 

Brett-Smith, H. F. B. (ed.). Nimphidia: the Court of Fayrie. 
By Michael Drayton. Oxford, Blackwell, 1921. 

Burton's 'Anatomy.' Leading article in London Times Literary 
Supplement, April 28, 1921, pp. 265-266. 

Craig, Hardin. Reviews of F. M. Padelford's The Poems of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey (1920) and John M. Berdan's 
Early Tudor Poetry, U85-1547 (1920). Philological 
Quarterly, i, 74-76, 79-80. 

Dunn, S. 6. The Authorship of Polydoron. London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, July 7, 1921, p. 436. 
Argument that book is by John Donne the Younger. 

Fellowes, Edmund Horace. The English Madrigal Composers. 

Oxford University Press, 1921. 
Goode, Clement Tyson. Sir Thomas Elyot's Titus and Cysippus. 

Modern Language Notes, xxxvn, 1-11. 

As a basis for his story in the Boke of the Governour Elyot used, 
neither the versions of Boccaccio nor Philip BeroaJdo, but the exem- 
plum of Petrus Alphonsus (-i) in his Disoiplina Clericalis. 

Grierson, Herbert J. C. Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the 

Seventeenth Century. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921. 
Herrick, Robert. The Poetical Works of. Edited with prefatory 

note by Percy Simpson. London, Milford, 1921. 
Lyon, John Henry Hobart. A Study of the Newe Metamorphosis, 

written by J. M. Gent, 1600. Columbia University Press, 

1920. 

Contains sufficient reason for assigning work to Gervase (Jervase) 
Mark ham. 

Holmes, Mabel Dodge. The Poet as Philosopher. A Study of 
Three Philosophical Poems: Nosce Teipsum; The Essay 
on Man; In Memoriam. University of Pennsylvania Dis- 
sertation, 1921. 

Ingersleben, I. von. Das elizabethanische Ideal der Ehefrau bei 
Overbury. Cbthen, Schulze, 1921. 
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Martin, L. C. ' Yet if his Majesty our Sovereign Lord.' Modern 
Language Review, xvi, 167-171. 
A fuller, and perhaps complete, version of one of the songs (possibly 
by Henry Vaughan) published in Bullen's Lyrics from the Song- 
Books of the Elizabethans. 

Merrill, L. It. Vaughan's Influence upon Wordsworth's Poetry. 

Modern Language Notes, xxxvn, 91-96. 
Merrill, L. R. George Herbert's Church Porch. Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, xxxvi, 249-50. 
Kobertson, Stuart. Sir Thomas Browne and R. L. Stevenson. 
The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xx, 371- 
384. 
Shows that Sir Thomas Browne, whose style the young Stevenson 
imitated, exerted a greater influence on Stevenson than either he or 
his critics realize. 

Rollins, Hyder E. Martin Parker: Additional Notes. Modern 
Philology, xix, 77-81. 
Supplements article in Mod. Philology, xvi, 449-74. Contains evi- 
dence that Parker had died by end of 1652. 

Saintsbury, George (ed.). The Caroline Poets. Vol. in. Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1921. 
Sampson, John. A Contemporary Light upon John Donne. In 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 

Vol. vii. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921. 
Schroder, Kurt. Platonisme in der englischen Renaissance von 

und bei Thomas Eliot, nebst Neudruck von Eliot's 

' Despucation Platonike,' 1558. Palaestra lxxxiii. Berlin. 

Mayer and Miiller, 1920. 
Shorey, Paul. Postliminear Corollarium for Coryate. Modern 

Language Notes, xxxvn, 53-55. 

A protest against Maurice Hewlett's portrait in A Fool of Quality 
of Coryate as a buffoon. 

Shorey, Paul. Le Double Mont in French Renaissance Poetry. 
Modern Philology, xix, 221-22. 
Le double mont is Parnassus, the " bi-cliff top " of which Drayton 
mentions in Ms Elegy of Poets and Poesie. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited 
by Albert Feuillerat. Vol. n. Cambridge University 
Press, 1922. 
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Smith, G-. C. Moore. Review of E. H. Fellowe's English Madrigal 
Verse, 1588-1682. Modern Language Review, xvi, 332-336. 

Stopes, Charlotte Cannichael. Thomas Edwards, Author of 
' Cephalus and Procris.' Modern Language Review, xvi, 
209-223. 

A presentation of the difficulties involved in identifying the par- 
ticular Thomas Edwards concerned. Of special interest are the sug- 
gestions that the mysterious poet " amid the center of this clime " 
who is complimented in Edwards' poem is Lord Strange, Sixth Earl 
of Derby, and that the " Aetion " of Colin Clout's Come Home Again 
is the author of Cephalus and Procris. 

Summers, Montague. Review of Logan Pearsall Smith's Donne's 
Sermons. Selected Passages (Clarendon Press, 1919). 
The Modern Language Review, xvn, 88-90. 
Thompson, Elbert N. S. Between the Shepheards Calendar and 
The Seasons. Philological Quarterly, i, 23-30. 
Discussion of Robert Farlie's Lychnocausia, sive Moralia Facum 
Emblemata ( 1638 ) and Kalendarium Humanae Vitae ( 1638 ) . 

Thorn-Drury, G. A Little Ark Containing Sundry Pieces of 

Seventeenth-Century Verse Collected and Edited by . 

London, Dobell, 1921. 
Contains, together with various later productions, the hitherto un- 
published version of the Preludium to Jonson's epode, Eenerie 
Parker's verses on Massinger (ca. 1631), prologue and inter-act songs 
of Walter Montague's The Shepheards Paradise, Robert Davenport's 
A Valiant Martyr, A Spvrituall Coward, A Weeping Convert, An 
Acceptable Sacrifice, and An House on Fire, and James Shirley's 
An Ode upon the Happy Return of King Charles II. 

Turnbull, G. H. Samuel Hartlib. A Sketch of his Life and his 

Relations to J. A. Gomenius. London, Milford, 1920. 
Watson, Foster. ' John Webster ' and ' I. F.' London Mercury, 
in (April, 1921), 652. Cf. also London Mercury for Janu- 
ary (p. 308) and March (p. 540). 
The " John Webster " found in copy of Peter Bale's The Writing 
Master not the name of the dramatist but that of a chaplain in the 
parliamentarian army, an educator, and author of Academiarum 
Examen. 

Watt, Lauchlan M. Douglas' Aeneid. Cambridge University 

Press, 1920. 
Whigham, R. G. and Emerson, 0. F. Sonnet Structure in Sidney's 

Astrophel and Stella. Studies in Philology, xviii, 347-52. 
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Wilkinson, C. H. (ed.). Will Goddard's A Neaste of Waspes 
Latelie Found out and discouered in the Law-countreys 
(1615). Oxford University Press, 1921. 

All students of Elizabethan life and literature will be grateful for 
this recent edition of Goddard's epigrams, but only those scholars 
who have sought in vain to examine this rare and interesting little 
volume in the original edition can appreciate fully the service ren- 
dered to scholarship by Mr. Wilkinson and the Oxford Press. Only 
two copies of A Neste of Waspes are known: one in the Library of 
Bridgewater House, and the copy in the Library of Worcester College, 
Oxford. The latter has been reproduced by Mr. Wilkinson, who writes 
that, " with the exception of two wrong numbers and some turned 
letters which have been corrected," the present edition is " an exact 
reprint of the original." The volume is neatly bound and excellently 
printed. One wishes, however, that the prefatory notes were a little 
fuller. 

Goddard's volume contains 102 epigrams, which are divided into 
three sections, preceded by short poems titled " To the Header " and 
"The Commission." Like most epigrams of the period, Goddard's 
are rather indecent and somewhat vicious. The author is careful to 
point out that he intends to "make the whole world smart," his 
mistress excepted. Other women he does not spare, the third section 
of his book being devoted almost entirely to them. 

Goddard is not very complimentary to the Dutch; and amongst the 
people of England he " stings " particularly the Catholic priests, 
parish parsons, actors, lawyers, " roaring boys," and merchants. 
Being a soldier himself, his epigrams are sometimes very compli- 
mentary to the men-of-arms. As poetry Goddard's epigrams do not 
rank high, but they are of considerable value for the light they throw 
on the life and manners of the early seventeenth century. 

Wilcock, G. D. Review of F. M. Padelford's Poems of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey (Seattle, 1920). Modern Lan- 
guage Review, xvi, 336-39. 

Woledge, G. An Allusion in Browne's ' Religio Medici.' Modern 
Language Review, xvi, 65-66. 

Wolffhardt, Elisabeth. Thomas Lupset, 'An Exhortation to 
Yonge Men' (1529). Neudruck mit Einleitung, aus dem 
Nachlass von Kurt Schroder herausgegeben von Elisabeth 
Wolffhardt. Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, Vol. 142 (N. S. 42), 55-77. 

Wolffhardt, Elisabeth. Nachtrag zu Lupsets 'Exhortation to 
Yonge Men.' Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, 142 (N. S. 42), 255-257. 
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V. Spenser 

Bayfield, Rev. A. M. Elizabethan Abbreviation: Spenser. Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement, September 1, 1921 (p. 
562) and September 8, 1921 (p. 578). 

Draper, John. Spenserian Biography: A Note on the Vagaries 
of Scholarship. New York, The Colonnade (1921), pp. 
36-46. 

Jack, A. A. Commentary on the Poetry of Chaucer and Spenser. 
Glasgow, Maclehose, Jackson and Co., 1920. 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. Spenser's English Rivers. Trans- 
actions Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Janu- 
ary, 1920, Vol. xxiii, 65-108. 

Padelford, Frederick Morgan. The Virtue of Temperance in the 
Faery Queene. Studies in Philology, xviii, 334-346. 

Eenwick, W. L. The Critical Origins of Spenser's Diction. The 
Modern Language Review, xvn, 1-16. 

Tuell, Anne K. Note on Spenser's Clarion. Modern Language 
Notes, xxxvi, 182-183. 

Tuell, Anne K. The Original End of the Faerie Queene, Book III. 
Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 309-311. 

Whitney, Lois. Spenser's Use of the Literature of Travel in the 
Faerie Queene. Modern Philology, xix, 143-162. 

VI. Milton 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey. The Authorized Version's Influence 

upon Milton's Diction. Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 

376-377. 
Baum, Paull Franklin. Samson Agonistes Again. Publications 

of the Modern Language Association, xxxvi, 354-371. 
Bridges, Robert. Milton's Prosody, with a Chapter on Accidental 

Verse. Revised final edition. Oxford University Press, 

1921. 
Comus. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. New York, Doubleday, 

Page, 1921. 
Emerson, 0. F. Milton's Comus, 9S-9U. Modern Language Notes, 

xxxvn, 118-120. 
Fischer, Walther. Review of H. Mutschmann's Der andere Milton 

(1920). Literaturblatt fur germanische und romanische 

Philologie, xlii, 174-183. 
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Gilbert, A. H. A Note on Shelley, Blake, and Milton. Modern 

Language Notes, xxxvi, 505-506. 
Grierson, H. J. C. Review of Saurat's La Pensee Milton (1920) 

and H. Mutschmann's Milton und das Licht. The Modern 

Language Review, xvi, 343-350. 
Hanford, James Holly. The Chronology of Milton's Private Stud- 
ies. Publications of the Modern Language Association, 

xxxvi, 251-314. 
Hanford, James Holly. The Arrangement and Dates of Milton's 

Sonnets. Modern Philology, xvm, 475-484. 
Hanford, James Holly. MUton and Ochino. Modern Language 

Notes, xxxvi, 121-122. 
Hanford, James Holly. Milton and the Art of War. Studies in 

Philology, xvm, 232-266. 
Himes, John A. Further Interpretations of Milton. Modern 

Language Notes, xxxvi, 414-418. 
Hiibener, Gustav. Milton's Satan. Englische Studien, 55, 136- 

139. 
Liljegren, S. B. Ethisches und Literaturanalytisches zur Milton- 

Frage. Englische Studien, 56, 59-68. 
Liljegren, S. B. A Fresh Milton-Powell Document. Englische 

Studien, 55, 40-45. 
Liljegren, S. B. Review of Saurat's Blake and Milton (1920). 

Beiblatt zur Anglia, xxxm, 39-48. 
Loder, Gerald. Milton and Elzevier. Notes and Queries, 12 series, 

ix, 28. Cf. ibid., pp. 116 and 158. 
Metz, Rudolf. Nochmals der andere MUton. Englische Studien, 

55, 313-318. 
Moore, Cecil A. The Conclusion of Paradise Lost. Publications 

of the Modern Language Association, xxxvi, 1-34. 
Moore, Olin H. The Infernal Council. Modern Philology, xix, 

47-64. 

Section V points out Milton's indebtedness to Tasso, Sannazaro and 
Marino, the influence of Mantuan being a matter of conjecture. 

Mutchmann, Heinrich. Zur Milton-Frage. Englische Studien, 

55, 140-146. 
Mutchmann, Heinrich. Toland und Milton. Beiblatt zur Anglia, 

32, 87-90. 
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Mutchmann, Heinrich. Der andere Milton. Bonn and Leipzig, 
1920. 

Omond, T. S. Review of Robert Bridges's Milton's Prosody 
(1921). Modern Language Review, xvn, 90-96. 

Sherwin, Proctor Fenn. Detached Similes in MUton's Epics. 
Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 341-348. 

Smartt, John S. The Sonnets of Milton. With Introduction and 
Notes. Glasgow, Maclehose, Jackson and Co., 1921. 

Smith, G. C. Moore. Milton and Randolph. London Times Lite- 
rary Supplement, January 19, 1922 (p. 44) . 
Miltonic echoes of poems of Thomas Randolph. 

Thompson, E. N. S. MUton's Part in Theatrum Poetarum. Mod- 
ern Language Notes, xxxvi, 18-21. 

VII. History, Manners, and Criticism 

Amos, Flora Ross. Early Theories of Translation. New York, 

Columbia University Press, 1920. 
Bannister, Canon A. T. The Register of Charles Bothe, Bishop 

of Hereford, 1516-1536. Published for the Cantilupe 

Society, 1921. 
Baskervill, Charles Read. English Songs on the Night Visit. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxxvi, 

565-614. 
Baskervill, Charles Read. Queen Elizabeth in a Game of ' Truth.' 

Modern Language Review, xvn, 72-73. 
Burgess, Walter H. John Robinson, Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

London, Williams and Norgate, 1920. 
Case, R. H. Review of Flora Ross Amos's Early Theories of 

Translation (1920). The Modern Language Review, xvi, 

74-76. 
Chamberlain, Frederick. Private Character of Queen Elizabeth. 

London, John Lane, 1921. 
Crossley, Frederick H. English Church Monuments, A. D. 1150- 

1550. London, Batsford, 1922. 
De Vocht, Pere H. Excerpts from the Register of Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1485-1527. The English Historical Review, 

xxxvn, 89-105. 

Karnes of numerous Englishmen and Scotchmen, with explanatory 
notes. 
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Dodds, Miss M. H. (ed.). Extracts from the Newcastle Council 
Minute Book, 1689-1656, Vol. i. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Northumberland Press, 1920. 

Drury, Charles and Hall, T. Walter. The Parish Register of 
Sheffield in the County of York. Part III. Burials 1635 
to 1653. The Hunter Archaeological Society of Sheffield, 
1921. 

Einstein, Lewis. Tudor Ideals. Pp. xiii, 366. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York, 1921. 

The book is divided into four parts: The Crown; The Individual; 
Ideals of Life and Thought ; and The Enrichment of Life. These parts 
are made up of groups of short essays, eleven in each of the first 
three parts, and fourteen in the fourth, varying in length from two to 
a dozen pages. Thus, in Part I the separate essays are on such 
subjects as the sanction of power, the theory of majesty, the prince 
and his subjects, the training for authority, and the idea of the state. 
Part II, the Individual, contains essays on the new individualism, the 
growth of personality, the evolution of women, the shuffling of classes, 
the theory of aristocracy, and the like. Part III includes, among 
other topics, ideals in English life, democratic tendencies, patriotism 
as an ideal, literature and persecution, free thought, pacificism and 
war. Part IV opens with a discussion of the modern spirit, and dis- 
cusses such topics as the idea of fame, death, the feeling for nature, 
the pleasures of the country, the desire for beauty, philosophical ideas 
in life, the sea, and a group of essays on political and educational 
subjects. 

Mr. Einstein draws upon chronicles, letters, and literature for his 
illustrations. He has grasped more fully than many writers the 
importance of literature as a means for understanding the spirit of 
an age. His illustrations from belles lettres are not separated from 
the historical documents but are interwoven with them. Thus .he 
avoids the fault of the historian who attaches a chapter on literature 
to his discussion of more weighty matters and the fault of the literary 
critic who discourses on literature without reference to social and 
political conditions that one must understand in order to read litera- 
ture rightly. In this respect the book deserves high praise for its 
method, whatever opinion we may have as to the adequacy with which 
the method has been applied. 

But the very number of the essays treated in a comparatively small 
book renders adequate treatment impossible. Thus, there are but four 
pages on " The Modern Spirit," allowing space for only brief mention 
of such men as More, Sidney and Languet, Spenser and Harvey. 
Bacon is disposed of in six lines, though other aspects of his work 
are given brief mention elsewhere. Only four lines are given to 
"histories written in a critical spirit," and these histories are not 
3 
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even named. Again, only three pages are given to " Ideas of Fame," 
a treatment obviously inadequate if we compare Oliver Elton's learned 
essay on the subject. Many of Mr. Einstein's subjects are unhackneyed, 
such as " The Feeling for Nature," but here as elsewhere he gives us 
no thorough treatment, not even an organized introduction, merely 
bunches of notes apparently transcribed from his index cards. The 
chapter on " Philosophical Ideas in Life " is given eight pages, but 
Hooker is not mentioned in it; he strangely regards Bacon as not 
typical of his age; and he treats Bryskett, a mere translator, with 
greater seriousness. There are a few lines about experimental science 
as illustrated by Harvey and Gilbert, and he disposes of Platonism, 
medieval science, and superstition with equal jauntiness. These illus- 
trations might be multiplied indefinitely. The book produces the 
impression of being merely a transcript of the card index made by a 
man of wide reading who has not yet brought his reading at any 
point to a definite conclusion. He has not taken the pains to analyze 
his facts ; he cannot plead that he wishes merely to set forth the facts 
and leave conclusions to the reader, since his illustrations under any 
given subject are little more than topics or references, by no means 
complete. 

Over against this adverse criticism must be set the facts that Mr. 
Einstein has given us a considerable number of chapter headings on 
which further research may be done with profit; and that his book 
is an excellent hand-book for the beginner who wishes to get in brief 
compass a glimpse of the many-sided intellectual interests of the 
Tudor period. g q_ 

Fripp, Edgar I. Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-Avon and Other Records, 1553-1620. Tran- 
scribed by Richard Savage. With Introduction and Notes 
by Edgar I. Fripp. Vol. i, 1553-1566. Oxford. Printed 
for the Dugdale Society, 1921. 

Hall, T. Walter. Material for the History of Wincobank, Sheffield, 
152S to 1750. Sheffield, J. W. Northend, 1922. 

Hannay, R. K. The Earl of Arran and Queen Mary. The Scottish 
Historical Review, July, 1921. 

Hervey, Mary F. S. The Life of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel. Cambridge University Press, 1920. 

Jensen, H. Den Engelske Revolutions Historie, 1608-1688. Copen- 
hagen, Gad, 1920. 

Kennedy, W. P. M. A General Court of the Merchant Adventurers 
in 15.47. The English Historical Review, xxxvti, 105-107. 

Lambley, Kathleen. Teaching and Cultivation of the French Lan- 
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guage in England during the Tudor and Stuart Times. 

London, Longmans, 1920. 
Mumby, Frank Arthur. The Fall of Mary Stuart. London, Con- 
stable, 1921. 
Neale, J. E. Parliament and the Succession Question in 1562-8 

and 1566. The English Historical Review, xxxvi, 497-520. 
Neale, J. E. The Authorship of Townshend's 'Historical Col- 
lections.' The English Historical Review, xxxvi, 96-99. 
Orpen, Goddard H. An Unpublished Letter from Charles I to 

the Marquis of Ormonde. The English Historical Review, 

xxxvi, 229-233. 
Pollard, A. F. The Elizabethans and the Empire. The Raleigh 

Lecture on History. London, Milford, 1922. 
Pollen, John Hungerford. The English Catholics in the Reign 

of Queen Elizabeth. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 
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